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•  Trends  and  issues 

Administration  debate  on  federal  aid  is 

growing  sharper.  On  one  side  are  those  who  see  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  the  two-to-one  vote  for  fed¬ 
eral  aid  at  the  recent  White  House  Conference  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  They  believe  some  grants-in-aid  should  go  to 
all  states  and  that  the  President  should  ask  for  a  siz¬ 
able  appropriation  in  his  message  to  Congress.  The 
other  point  of  view,  said  to  be  held  bv  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  M.  Humphrey  and  high  officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  that  only  the  neediest 
states  should  be  helped.  Some  members  of  the  latter 
group  are  insisting  that  to  qualify  for  grants,  needy 
states  should  also  be  required  to  show  that  they  have 
made  greater  than  average  effort  in  behalf  of  their 
schools. 

Those  wanting  scaled-down  aid  restricted  to 
the  neediest  states  are  looking  toward  the  final  report 
of  the  President’s  Committee  for  the  White  House 
Conference.  They  hope  that  it  may  tone  down  the 
impression  of  all-out  backing  of  broad  federal  aid  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  final  day’s  work  of  the  Conference  on 
school  financing.  This  possibility  is  pointed  up  by 
Clint  Pace,  director  of  tne  Conference.  He  stresses 
that  an  earlier  session  of  the  Conference  on  school 
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building  needs  had  found  that  “no  state  represented 
has  a  demonstrated  financial  incapacity  to  build  the 
schools  it  will  need  during  the  next  five  years.”  The 
full  finance  committee  will  meet  in  Washington  on 
Jan.  16  to  draft  the  final  report. 

Finance  committee  members  are  divided 

in  their  views  on  the  problem.  R.  L.  Johns,  subcom¬ 
mittee  consultant,  favors  “federal  aid  to  the  states  of 
least  wealth.”  Pres.  Henry  H.  Hill,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  defines  himself  as  “middle  of  the 
road,”  asserts  that  “if  we  can  finance  in  the  states.  I’d 
rather  stick  to  the  states.”  Pres.  Jesse  G.  Stratton,  Na¬ 
tional  School  Boards  Association,  believes  “if  a  com¬ 
munity  has  done  everything  it  can,  then  the  federal 
government  should  come  in.”  Pres.  Ethel  C.  Brown, 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  points  out 
that  her  organization,  on  the  basis  of  action  by  more 
than  thirty  states,  favors  federal  aid  to  schools  on  an 
equalization  basis.  Rumored:  Administration  leaders 
appear  to  be  aiming  at  about  $100  million  a  year  for 
five  years  in  actual  grants  to  the  states  —  consideraoly 
less  than  federal  aid  supporters  would  like. 


•  Administration 


Leadership  centers  in  one  man,  but  it  is  not 

a  one-man  job.  Leadership  operates  through  organiza¬ 
tion,  writes  James  L.  Mursell  in  a  new  book. 

Sometimes  a  democratic  leader  is  pictured  as  a  man 
with  a  dynamic  personality.  Sometimes  he  is  pictured 
as  a  man  who  behaves  aggressively  and  very  positively 
in  dealing  with  persons  and  problems.  Sometimes, 
again,  he  is  pictured  as  a  genial  and  approachable  in¬ 
dividual.  “None  of  these  are  the  essential  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  good  democratic  leader.  Such  a  leader  is  a 
man  who  is  able  to  create  and  maintain  a  pattern  of 
effective  and  orderly  cooperation  among  a  group  of 
workers.  He  is,  in  short,  a  good  organizer.” 

Some  people,  continues  Dr.  Mursell,  seem  to  sup- 

Eose  that  a  democratic  leader  works  as  he  should  when 
e  simply  lets  people  alone.  At  first  sight,  this  idea 
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has  a  look  of  reasonableness.  A  democratic  group  is 
one  in  which  the  energies  and  the  thinking  of  every¬ 
one  are  brought  to  bear  freely  on  the  problem  at  hand. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  indiscriminate  and  un¬ 
regulated  participation  never  functions  satisfactorily. 
“Laissez  faire  is  not  democracy,  and  the  idea  that  a 
democratic  leader  is  one  who  leaves  everyone  as  much 
as  possible  to  his  own  devices  is  quite  erroneous.” 

Democratic  organization  is  an  arrangement  in  which 
everyone  has  the  fullest  ixjssible  freedom,  but  in  which 
the  freedom  of  everyone  is  united  with  responsibility. 
“It  is  an  arrangement  in  which  each  person  sees  his 
own  function  in  the  setting  of  a  reasoned  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  purpose  to  be  achieved,  and  of  the  functions 
of  all  others.” 

Principles  of  Democratic  Education,  by  James  L. 
Mursell.  W.  W.  Norton,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  461p. 
Index.  $4.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  and  the  Supreme  Court,  by  Clark  Spurlock.  U.  of 
Illinois  Press,  Urbana.  252p.  $3.75.  (A  compendium  of  the 
Court’s  decisions  affecting  education,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  these  decisions  on  administrators,  students,  and  par¬ 
ents.  Definitive.) 

1955  Report.  National  Association  of  Intergroup  Relations 
Officials,  565  N.  Erie  St.,  Toledo  2,  Ohio.  36p.  Paper.  $1. 
Order  from;  Mayors  Frilly  Relations  Committee,  105  City 
Hall,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio.  (Reports  work  with  schools  by  55 
intergroup  agencies  in  28  cities.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


**  ) 

(2)  Accept  his  statements  and  attitudes  as  facts 
until  you  can  produce  difFerent  evidence. 

(3)  Direct  the  parent  to  the  question  at  hand  — 
eliminate  unrelated  matters. 

(4)  Never  argue,  yet  answer  questions  directly  and 
in  a  straightforward  manner. 

(5)  Refrain  from  revealing  your  attitudes,  or  you 
will  condition  the  rest  of  the  interview. 

(6)  Avoid  implying  personal  reactions. 

(7)  Try  to  find  some  strengths  and  achievements  in 
the  student  when  the  parent  lacks  understanding  of 
his  child. 

(8)  Suggest  a  plan  of  action. 

(9)  Refuse  to  listen  to  parental  complaints  about 
other  faculty  members. 

( 10 )  Discourage  gossip  about  other  students  in  the 
class  or  their  families. 

(11)  Do  not  mistake  a  symptom  for  a  cause. 

(12)  Keep  your  sense  of  humor,  even  when  you 
find  that  the  parents  lose  theirs. 

These  rules,  contributed  by  Sister  M.  Michael  of 
Immaculate  Heart  College,  Los  Angeles,  appear  in 
Dec.  Clearing  House. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

New  Approaches.  National  School  Boards  Association,  450  E. 
Ohio  St,  Chicago  11,  III.  28p.  Paper.  Single  copy  free.  (Re¬ 
port  on  a  symposium  of  the  NSBA  on  problems  of  public  edu¬ 
cation,  Sep.  29 -Oct.  1,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Stressed:  Commun¬ 
ity  involvement.) 


“Let  George  do  It”:  “The  attitude  toward  the 
schools  of  ‘let  George  do  it’  has  spread  like  a  plague 
through  communities  across  the  nation,”  says  Richard 
Poston,  U.  of  Southern  Illinois.  “To  far  too  many 
Americans,  insofar  as  the  community  is  concerned,  the 
school  is  only  a  place  where  parents  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  for  something  called  ‘education.’  There  is  no 
more  than  a  minimum  of  community  involvement,  no 
such  thing  as  sharing  among  children,  adults,  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  teachers.  People  duck  out  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  not  even  knowing  who  this  other  guy,  George, 
is. 

If  the  community  ignores  its  schools,  the  school  can 
never  become  a  really  effective  force  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  democracy,  Mr.  Poston  contftiues.  “Fundamental¬ 
ly,  the  problems  of  the  school  are  not  the  school’s  prob¬ 
lems,  they  are  the  community’s  problems.  The  school 
board  and  administration  have  a  responsibility  of  lead¬ 
ership,  but  the  school  belongs  to  the  community,  it  is  a 
creature  of  the  community.  The  school  can  go  no  fur¬ 
ther  and  be  no  better  than  the  community  will  permit.” 

Mr.  Poston  spoke  at  an  annual  three-day  meeting  of 
superintendents  and  school  board  members  held  at 
Michigan  State  U. 

For  better  parent-teacher  «H>nfereneejS, 

consider  these  twelve  points: 

(1)  Let  the  parent  tell  his  side  of  the  story.  Help 
him  release  his  tensions. 


•  The  Proicftmion 

Test  of  the  good  teacher  is  whether  or  not  she 
likes  her  pupils,  believes  Percival  M.  Symonds,  Teach¬ 
ers  Colege,  Columbia  U.  A  leading  educational  and 
clinical  psychologist,  Dr.  Symonds  has  just  completed 
a  study  of  teacher  personality  traits  for  the  Council  on 
Research  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

Aim  of  the  study  was  to  determine  characteristics  of 
an  effective  teacher  by  obtaining  and  analyzing  pu¬ 
pil’s  reactions  to  their  teachers.  It  was  made  on  the 
premise  that  “one  of  the  important  outcomes  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  formation  of  attitudes  by  pupils,  particu¬ 
larly  toward  the  school,  toward  learning,  and  toward 
teachers.”  Dr.  Symonds  says  that  the  three  major  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  personalities  of  good  and  poor  teachers 

appear  to  be: 

(1)  Superior  teachers  like  children;  inferior  ones 

dislike  them. 

(2)  Superior  teachers  are  personally  secure  and 
self-assured;  those  less  efficient  are  insecure  and  have 
feelings  of  inferiority  and  inadequacy. 

(3)  Superior  teachers  are  well  adjusted  and  possess 
“good  personality  organization”;  inferior  ones  are  per¬ 
sonally  disorganized. 

Effective  or  ineffective  teachers  cannot  be  spotted 
through  behavior.  Dr.  Symonds  concludes.  Good 
teachers  were  found  among  those  who  maintained  a 
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formal  attitude  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  among  those 
who  were  casual.  The  basic  determinant  is  in  the 
inner  personality  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  in  out¬ 
ward  behavior  in  class. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Right  to  Read,  by  Paul  Blanshard.  Beacon  Press,  25  Bea¬ 
con  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  339p.  Index.  $3.50.  (Vigorous  stand 
against  censorship.  Some  questions  raised;  Will  the  literature 
of  internationalism  destroy  the  loyalty  of  our  school  children? 
Who  doctors  our  textbooks?  How  bad  are  the  comic  books  and 
should  they  be  suppressed?) 


•  Teaching  Utethods 


To  build  security  in  reading,  get  off  to  a 

slow  start,  suggests  Edward  William  Dolch  in  a  new 
book.  When  a  child  starts  to  read,  he  must  succeed 
from  the  very  first  day  and  keep  on  succeeding. 

Second  step  in  building  security  in  reading  is  to  see 
that  each  child  keeps  going  at  his  natural  rate  and 
is  not  pushed  faster  than  he  can  go.  “The  best  device 
in  large  school  systems  is  the  primary  school  in  which 
there  are  no  first,  second,  or  third  grades,  but  just 
primary  groups  progressing  at  their  own  best  speed.” 
Children  are  shifted  from  group  to  group  at  any  time, 
but  effort  is  made  to  move  individuals  “up,”  rather 
than  “down.”  For  small  schools,  “a  judicious  retention 
in  grade,  Xinderstood  by  parents,  school,  and  child 
alike,  will  give  success  and  security  where  unthinkin^^ 
promotion  would  mean  perhaps  a  lifetime  of  failure.  ’ 

The  third  possibility  for  security  in  reading  is  within 
the  power  of  every  teacher  at  every  level.  ^Tt  is  that 
cvertj  child,  every  day,  should  have  the  experience  of 
reading  something  with  ease  and  pleasure.”  This  means 
the  individual  reading  period,  when  every  child  gets  a 
book  on  his  interest  at  his  level  and  “just  reads  and 
reads,  feeling  security  in  easy  understanding  of  the 
printed  word.” 

Methods  in  Reading,  by  Edward  William  Dolch. 
The  Garrard  Press,  Champaign,  Ill.  377p.  Index. 

Learning  is  thinking,  writes  Howard  F.  Fehr, 
and  learning  how  to  learn  is  accomplished  through 
problem-solving.  To  develop  problem-solving  ability 
among  students.  Dr.  Fehr  makes  these  suggestions: 

—Develop  a  problem  conseiousness.  Students  must 
develop  the  attitude  that  “a  problem  is  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  I  am  supposed  to  experience  difficulty. 
It  is  a  situation  I  must  explore,  bring  to  bear  all  my 
past  learning,  and  do  a  powerful  lot  of  hard  thinking.” 

—Activate  the  problem  in  the  classroom.  Have  stu¬ 
dents  rephrase  the  problem  in  other  language  or  dra¬ 
matize  the  problem. 

—Develop  the  abilitu  to  ask  meaningful  questions. 
The  teacher  must  set  the  stage  by  creating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  friendly  to  all  genuine  inquiry.  “Most  teachers 
ask  too  many  questions  and  grant  too  little  time  for 
thoughtful  response,”  Dr.  Fehr  points  out.  The  teach¬ 
er  should  review  with  the  class  the  questions  he  has 
asked,  in  the  order  he  asked  them,  so  that  class  mem¬ 


bers  can  learn  how,  on  their  own  part,  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  that  lead  to  solutions. 

—Have  students  estimate  a  sensible  answer  and 
work  backward  to  the  data  in  the  problem.  Students 
can  then  manufacture  their  own  problems  and  see  how 
the  problem  comes  to  be  a  problem. 

—Generalize  the  solution  to  every  problem  so  that 
it  may  have  the  widest  application  in  solving  new 
problems.  “It  is  generalization  that  permits  transfer 
to  a  new  situation  or  to  an  analogous  problem  in  other 
subjects.” 

Teaching  High-School  Mathematics,  by  Howard  F. 
Fehr.  National  Education  Association,  1201  16th  St., 
N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  32p.  Paper.  25c.  Quantity  dis¬ 
counts. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
They  Will  Read  Literature,  ed.  by  Cleveland  A.  Thomas.  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  704  S.  6th  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  Portfolio.  14  Leaflets.  (Reprinted  from  the  English 
Journal.  Important  materials  for  high  school  English  teachers.) 

Explorations  in  Arithmetic,  by  Lowry  W.  Harding.  William  C. 
Brown,  915  Main  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  88p.  Paper.  $3.  fCon- 
venient  teaching  aid  for  mathematics  teachers.  Sample  lessons. 
Stressed:  insight  into  teaching  arithmetic  to  children.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Another  definition  of  the  good  school  is 

supplied  by  Supt.  Clarke  L.  Foster,  Pleasant  Local 

Schools,  Moxahala,  Ohio.  He  suggests  three  criteria: 

( 1 )  The  good  school  should  be  full  of  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  meaningful  experiences,  interesting,  attractive, 
and  joyous  —  out  not  a  playhouse.” 

(2)  The  good  school  should  never  be  a  workhouse. 
“There  is  something  seriously  wrong  with  any  commu¬ 
nity,  with  the  traditions,  atmosphere,  and  the  tone  of 
the  school,  with  the  administrator,  the  teaching  staff, 
and  the  students,  if  the  fist,  the  club,  and  the  gun, 
either  literally  or  figuratively,  remain  forever  as  stand¬ 
ard  equipment.” 

(3)  The  good  school  should  be  a  workshop.  It  is, 
finally,  “a  place  where  the  young  work  either  as  indi¬ 
viduals  or  as  members  of  a  group,  learning  to  solve 
their  problems  in  and  out  of  school  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  both  competitive  and  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts  which  will  be  demanded  of  them.” 

If  education  is  to  attack  prejudice,  there 

must  be  changes  in  its  practice  as  well  as  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  govern  it,  writes  Selma  Hirsh  in  a  new 
book.  “Consideration  and  respect  for  others  is  not 
something  that  can  be  either  learned  or  taught  like 
the  multiplication  table.” 

Many  teachers  still  consider  the  obedient  student 
the  best  student.  Many  still  are  more  inclined  to  pun¬ 
ish  than  to  investigate  the  causes  of  persistent  inatten¬ 
tion,  misbehavior,  and  the  failure  to  learn.  “Each  time 
they  do  so,  of  course,  they  greatly  increase  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  their  dull  or  truculent  pupils  will  become 
even  more  rebellious  and  unreasoning  adults.”  Not 
many  teachers,  Miss  Hirsh  believes,  have  more  than 
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a  “hazy  notion”  of  the  relationship  between  mental 
health  and  mental  aptitudes,”  and  fewer  still  have  any 
idea  of  the  connection  between  prejudice  and  person¬ 
ality  development.” 

Prejudices  will  flourish  in  the  minds  of  both  young 
and  old  as  long  as  their  surroundings  provoke  them 
and  their  environment  encourages  them.  In  fact,  the 
author  points  out,  the  learning  of  prejudice  is  often 
nothing  more  than  learning  “the  way  things  are.” 

The  schools  can  help  greatly  in  the  cultivation  of 
good  attitudes.  “The  extent  to  which  they  do  so  de¬ 
pends  not  alone  on  what  they  teach  but  also  on  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  the  teaching  takes  place  and,  of 
course,  on  what  is  considered  to  be  the  purpose  of 
their  teaching.” 

The  Fears  Men  Live  By,  by  Selma  Hirsh.  Harper, 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  164p.  Index.  $2.75.  (Distilla¬ 
tion  of  findings  from  the  Studies  in  Prejudice  series.  An 
important  book.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Better  High  Schools  Faster.  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council, 
525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  39p.  Mimeo.  60c.  Quantity  dis¬ 
counts.  (Terminal  report  of  the  Techniques  for  Change  Com¬ 
mittee.  Includes;  reports  of  8  cases  where  desired  change  was 
brought  about.) 


•  Curriculum 


Talented  youngsters  will  grow  and  develop 
if  they  are  nurtured  by  a  good  school  program.  To 
identify  and  develop  talented  young  people,  writes  A. 
Harry  Passow  in  Dec.  Teaches  College  Record,  the 
school  program  should  have  these  characteristics: 

—There  must  be  a  concern  for  the  development  of  a 
wide  variety  of  talents  and  with  different  levels  of  po¬ 
tential.  The  program  aims  at  identifying  and  educat¬ 
ing  not  only  the  children  of  genius  but  also  those  of 
lesser  stature  who  may  still  make  an  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  society. 

—There  must  be  a  systematic  program  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gifted  children  which  begins  in  kindergarten 
and  continues  throughout  formal  schooling. 

—Administrative,  instructional,  and  guidance  meth¬ 
ods  should  all  be  used  for  developing  talents.  Curricu¬ 
lum  modifications  aim  at  individualizing  instruction 
and  providing  enriched  experiences. 

—A  wide  variety  of  school  and  community  resources 
should  be  used. 

—There  must  be  a  systematic  attempt  to  develop 
wholesome  attitudes  toward  gifted  children.  The 
school  accepts  responsibility  for  interpreting  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  program  to  parents,  other  students,  the 
community. 

—The  school  should  attempt  to  study  and  increase 
the  achievement  motivation  of  talented  youngsters  so 
that  they  will  want  to  develop  their  potential. 

‘^Enriched  acceleration”  is  essential  for 

students  of  high  ability,  believes  Principal  Morris  Meis- 
ter,  Bronx  (N.Y.)  High  School  of  Science.  “We  must 
sharpen  our  understanding  of  the  term  ‘acceleration,’ 


especially  in  its  relationship  to  enrichment,”  he  told  the 
eleventh  annual  higher  education  conference  at  New 
York  U.  “There  is  such  a  thing  as  ‘raw  acceleration’ 
where  the  sole  concern  is  to  shorten  the  student’s  stay 
in  school  and  college.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  ‘enriched  acceleration,’  in  which  the 
primary  factor  is  increased  scope  and  depth  of  learn¬ 
ing,  which  may  or  may  not  result  in  reduction  of  time. 
Enriched  acceleration  is  an  essential  need  for  youth 
of  high  ability.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Elementary  Teachers  Guide  to  Free  Curriculum  Materials,  ed. 
by  Patricia  A.  Horkheimer.  Educators  Progress  Service,  Box 
497,  Randolph,  Wis.  315p.  Paper.  $5.50.  (Twelfth  Annual 
edition.  Lists  1,207  items,  of  which  528  are  new.  Includes: 
"A  Teachers  Report  from  India,"  by  John  Guy  Fowlkes.) 

Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Relations,  by  Margaret  M,  Heaton 
and  Helen  B.  Lewis.  American  Council  on  Education,  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  215p.  Paper.  $1.75. 
(Revised,  enlarged  edition.  Described:  657  titles  by  504 
authors.) 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


New  look  at  traditional  standards  for 

teacher  candidates  has  been  taken  by  Pres.  J.  Paul 
Leonard,  San  Francisco  State  College.  Speaking  at  the 
DeKalb  (Ill.)  conference  on  teacher  education  last 
June,  Dr.  Leonard  said  that  one  of  the  best  “recruit¬ 
ing  devices  we  can  use  is  to  increase  the  requirements 
for  those  we  admit  to  our  profession.”  But,  ‘we  should 
review  our  present  requirements.” 

At  present,  requirements  are  “based  sin^larly  on 
recognized  academic  performance.”  Needed,  believes 
Dr.  Leonard,  are  “certain  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
as  a  prerequisite  for  the  job,  which  is  different  from 
the  assumption  that  good  teachers  are  drawn  only  from 
those  who  make  a  ‘B’  average  in  the  traditional  sub¬ 
jects  or  even  from  those  in  the  upper  twenty-fifth  per¬ 
centile  on  college  aptitude  tests,  wnich  obviously  iden¬ 
tify  only  certain  attributes.” 

As  long  as  we  retain  our  present  academic  standards 
as  essential  and  lower  them  to  secure  sufficient  teach¬ 
ers,  we  will  rightly  be  accused  of  reducing  standards. 
Dr.  Leonard  maintained.  “Furthermore,  we  will  be  se¬ 
lecting  only  scholars  of  certain  abilities  to  teach,  while 
we  repulse  those  who  cannot  reach  these  limited  stand¬ 
ards.”  There  may  be  a  point  to  the  argument,  Dr. 
Leonard  concluded,  that  present  standards,  coupled 
with  present  programs  for  educating  teachers,  “prevent 
us  from  making  progress  in  adapting  education  to  di¬ 
versified  needs  of  our  youth.” 

Teacher  Education:  The  Deeade  Ahead.  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  363p. 
Paper.  $2.  (Full  report  of  the  DeKalb  Conference.) 
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Proceedings  of  the  Third  Statewide  Conference  on  the  Fifth 
Year  in  Teacher  Education.  School  of  Education,  Indiana  U, 
Order  from:  Indiana  U.  Bookstore,  Bloomington.  69v.  Paper. 
$1.  (Theme:  Working  together  to  improve  the  fifth  year  in 
teacher  education.) 
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Reoden  are  invited  to  eubmit  comments  and  opinion  on  orticlee 
oppearing  in  these  pages.  We  hope  this  sounding  board — which 
is  to  be  a  conHnuing  feature  of  EDUCATION  SUMMARY— wili 
provide  an  important  service  in  pointing  up  some  of  the  major 
controversies  in  the  Reid  of  educotion. 

Sir: 

Edtication  Summary  is  a  highly  respected  and  very  widely 
read  publication.  Because  of  that  fact  I  think  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  on  page  8  in  your  issue  of  December  5,  1955, 
under  “Church  Schools  Deser\'e  Government  Aid"  you  did 
not  make  a  clear-cut  distinction  between  direct  aid  for 
buildings,  teachers’  salaries  and  operating  costs  and  indirect 
aid  designed  for  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  American 
youth.  The  Bishops  did  not  ask  for  direct  aid  but  asked 
that  any  welfare  benefits  granted  should  be  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory  basis. 

This  is  a  very  important  distinction  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  long  recognized  in  declaring  the  constitutionality 
of  aid  for  parochial  school  children  in  transportation  and 
textbooks  and  which  practically  every  community  recognizes 
in  the  matter  of  health.  The  School  Lunch  Program  is 
another  example  of  the  welfare  benefit  which  was  not  de¬ 
nied  to  parochial  school  children  merely  because  they  at¬ 
tended  a  parochial  school. 

In  neglecting  to  point  out  clearly  what  the  Bishops  asked 
for  you  left  the  door  wide  open  for  Mr.  Archer’s  protest 
under  “Parochial  Schools  Must  Not  Get  Aid.”  Many  of  your 
readers  who  would  not  be  familiar  with  the  issues  would 
not  realize  that  Mr.  Archer  is  really  opposing  such  things 
as  a  safe  bus  ride,  vaccination  and  I  suppose,  if  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  logical,  the  use  of  sidewalks  by  parochial  school  chil¬ 
dren  going  to  and  from  school. 

(Rev.)  Thomas  C.  Brennan, 
Diocese  of  Samnavo, 

Saginaw,  Mich. 


•  €iuidance 


When  building  a  guidance  program,  two  im¬ 
portant  questions  must  be  kept  in  mind,  writes  Psy¬ 
chologist  Margaret  E.  Bennett  in  a  new  book.  The 
two: 

1.  Which  aspects  of  guidance  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  group  situations  and  which  in  person-to- 
person  situations?  By  “best,”  Dr.  Bennett  means  both 
most  effectively  and  most  economically.  “While  pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  effectiveness, 
the  economical  aspect  is  basically  important,  since 
there  never  seems  to  be  enough  financial  support  for 
education,  and  consequently  all  educators  face  the 
problem  of  making  what  they  have  go  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.” 

2.  Who  can  do  what  aspects  of  guidance  best?  The 
answer  to  this  question  involves  training,  experience, 
competencies,  interests,  and  personality  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  professional  staff,  and  the  time  and  facilities 
available  to  each. 

Answering  these  questions  may  uncover  surprising 
resources  within  a  school’s  staff.  Dr.  Bennett  believes. 
“If  the  factors  of  time  and  of  essential  facilities  such 
as  private  conference  rooms,  accessible  personnel  re¬ 
cords,  and  instructional  materials  are  likewise  analyzed 
and  appraised  as  to  their  availability,  it  is  less  likely 


that  some  workers  will  be  asked,  as  it  were,  to  make 
bricks  without  straw.” 

Guidance  in  Groups,  by  Margaret  E.  Bennett.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  411p.  Index. 
$5.50.  (Includes:  “A  Human  Relations  Program,”  by 
Celia  F.  Johnson. ) 

Guidance  must  be  carefully  defined  or  it 

may  seem  to  encompass  all  the  activities  of  the  school, 
including  that  of  instruction.  “In  such  a  definition,” 
says  a  new  bulletin  from  the  New  York  City  schools, 
“the  principal  and  administrative  assistants  become 
the  school’s  guidance  general  staff.”  Such  an  all- 
inclusive  definition  has  little  justification. 

It  is  generally  recognized  now  that  the  work  of 
guidance  concerns  itself  largely  with  helping  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  who  needs  assistance  with  his  educational 
or  vocational  problems  and,  more  specifically,  with 
problems  of  personal  adjustment  bearing  on  school 
work.  “The  work  of  the  counselor  encompasses,  there¬ 
fore,  something  of  the  field  of  the  psychologist,  psy¬ 
chiatric  social  worker,  and  mental  hygienist;  and  it  is 
largely  in  working  with  individuals  that  the  effective 
contribution  of  guidance  lies.”  Guidance  information 
should  be  imparted  by  all  the  members  of  a  school 
staff.  “However,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  psy¬ 
chology,  mental  hygiene,  and  the  dynamics  of  person¬ 
ality,  the  guidance  counselor  is  called  on  to  contribute 
to  the  guidance  activities  in  the  homeroom  or  explora¬ 
tory  courses,  in  programming,  and  college  and  employ¬ 
ment  counseling.” 

Guidance  in  Vocational  High  Schools.  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  City  of  New  York.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  1,  N.Y.  57p.  Paper. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Mental  Health  and  Guidance  for  Exceptional  Children.  Porter 
Sargent,  II  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  78p.  Paper.  $1.25. 
Quantity  discounts.  (Reprinted  from  Special  Education  for  the 
Exceptional,  ed.  by  Merle  E.  Frampton  and  Elena  D.  Gall. 
Articles  by  Ruth  Strong,  George  Lavos,  Warren  F.  Vaughan, 
and  others.) 


•  The  Learner 


If  children  fall  abort  of  tbeir  goals,  it  may 

be  they  have  been  forced  to  work  toward  goals  which 
are  not  really  their  own.  “In  trying  to  fulfill  adult  ex¬ 
pectations,  often  those  of  parental  origin,  they  strive 
and  struggle  toward  ends  that  are  actually  beyond 
their  power  of  accomplishment,”  says  Katherine  Reeves 
in  Jan.  Grade  Teacher. 

A  child  may  persistently  fall  short  of  his  goals  sim¬ 
ply  because  he  has  no  clear  image  of  himself.  He  may 
nave  learned  early  in  life  to  overestimate  his  powers. 
He  may  never  have  faced  or  recognized  his  short¬ 
comings. 

In  both  these  circumstances,  says  Dr.  Reeves,  a 
child’s  teacher  can  give  him  specific  aid.  “Interpreting 
the  child  to  the  parent,  as  fully  and  accurately  as  pos¬ 
sible,  is  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  teachers, 
just  as  interpreting  tne  child  to  the  teacher  is  the  priv- 
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ilege  of  the  parents.”  It  is  also  up  to  the  teacher  to 
provide  consistent  opportunity  for  children  to  find  out 
what  they  can  best  do,  what  they  most  enjoy  doing. 

What  makes  an  effective  learner?  Part  of 
the  creative  teacher’s  job  consists  in  examining  and 
defining  for  himself  the  characteristics  of  an  effective 
learner,  says  John  W.  Hanson,  Michigan  State  U.  On 
some  of  these  characteristics  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment: 

—The  committed  learner  exhibits  a  quality  of  intelli¬ 
gence  which  takes  careful  forethought  of  ends  and  con¬ 
sequences:  he  can  tell  you  where  he’s  going. 

—The  effective  learner  reveals  a  high  quality  of  in¬ 
tellectual  integrity.  He  is  genuinely  oriented  to  the 
task;  his  concern  is  not  with  pleasing  the  teacher,  con¬ 
forming  to  the  expectations  of  his  fellow-students,  or 
achieving  status  by  arriving  at  “any  answer.”  His  con¬ 
cern  is  rather  with  defining  and  accomplishing  a  task 
which  he  sees  as  germane. 

—The  sincerely  committed  learner  is  eager  to  test  out 
his  ideas  and  to  act  upon  them.  “Probably  the  most 
easily  recognized  characteristic  of  the  committed  learn¬ 
er  is  his  disposition  to  act.” 

—The  eflFective  learner  has  the  courage  of  his  con¬ 
victions.  While  he  is  willing  to  recognize  that  the  be¬ 
lief  he  has  arrived  at  may  not  be  final  —  that  all  the 
evidence  may  not  be  in  —  he  is  nonetheless  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  for  something  he  thinks  to 
be  right  and  true.  “With  the  tremendous  pressures  to¬ 
ward  group  conformity  which  exists  among  American 
youngsters  it  requires  skillful  teaching  indeed  to  estab¬ 
lish  that  type  of  atmosphere  which  permits  or  engen¬ 
ders  courageous  individuality.” 

Dr.  Hanson’s  article  appears  in  Dec.  Educational 
Leadership. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Teaching  of  Language  to  Deaf  Children,  by  Agnes  Lack. 
Oxford  U.  Press.  114  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  380p.  $2.90.  (Based 
on  the  natural  development  of  the  child.  An  outline  of  teaching 
procedures.) 


•  Higher  Education 


High  schools  cause  college  dropouts,  insists 
Pres.  A.  Whitney  Griswold,  Yale  U.  Speaking  at  State 
Teachers  College,  Albany,  N.Y.,  Dr.  Griswold  said  that 
secondary  education  is  the  weakest  link  in  American 
education. 

Students  drop  out  “not  only  at  the  state  universities 
where  law  or  custom  requires  admission  of  all  high 
school  graduates,  but  also  at  private  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  where  admission  is  highly  selective.” 

Why  is  secondary  education  weak?  Because  funds 
are  lacking  to  provide  adequate  teachers’  salaries  and 
necessary  teaching  facilities.  Dr.  Griswold  believes. 
“We  are  always  looking  for  excuses  for  his  lack  of 
funds  and  hoping  that  someone  else  will  pick  up  the 
checks,”  he  remarked. 


^^Educational  inflation’’  can  result  from  in¬ 
dustry’s  present  demand  for  unnecessary  Ph.  D.  tags 
for  the  people  it  hires.  So  says  Dean  F.  T.  Wall,  U.  of 
Illinois  graduate  college.  “This  kind  of  inflation  will 
not  increase  the  potential  scholarship  of  the  world  any 
more  than  monetary  inflation  will  increase  purchasing 
power,”  he  believes. 

If  anything  less  than  the  highest  type  of  scholar 
can  satisfy  the  demands  of  industry,  the  universities 
should  not  be  asked  to  award  the  degree  to  persons 
who  do  not  measure  up  to  standard.  Such  lowering  of 
standards,  says  Dean  Wall,  is  an  irreversible  process. 
The  point  may  be  reached  when  some  sort  of  “super 
degree”  will  be  needed  to  stand  in  the  relation  to  the 
Ph.  D.  that  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  bear  to  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  he  believes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Higher  Education  Under  Stress.”  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Sept.  19.55.  3937 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Penna.  Nonmembers:  $2.  (Cov¬ 
ered:  problems  of  financing  colleges  and  universities.) 


•  HeUgion,  Ethicx  and  Vatuex 


More  religion  in  textbooks?  Whether  it  is  the 
function  of  public  schools  to  aid  in  freeing  students 
from  religious  illiteracy  has  been  warmly  debated.  But, 
l^elieves  John  B.  Bennett,  East  Carolina  College,  “if 
it  is  a  legitimate  expectation  that  textbooks  represent 
our  culture  adequately,  then  it  appears  that  authors 
need  to  take  religion  into  more  and  better  balanced 
account  than  they  now  seem  to  be  doing.” 

The  way  of  the  textbook  writer  is  indeed  hard.  Dr, 
Bennett  points  out.  Textbook  writers  already  pair  off 
in  two’s,  three’s,  and  four’s,  presumably  to  give  balance 
to  their  work.  However,  he  continues,  “I  humbly  sug¬ 
gest,  even  at  the  risk  of  increasing  the  complexity  of 
their  undertakings,  that  consultants  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought  be  invited  to  read  manuscripts  and 
make  suggestions  for  their  improvement  before  they 
finally  go  to  press.” 

“Religion  in  Textbooks:  A  Study  in  Omissions”  ap¬ 
pears  in  Dec.  North  Carolina  Education. 

American  core  values  .are  shifting,  says 
George  D.  Spindler  in  Harvard  Educational  Review. 
It  is  this  shift  in  values,  he  believes,  that  “explains,  or 
helps  explain,  the  increasingly  bitter  and  strident  at¬ 
tacks  on  schools  and  educators,  and  the  conflict  and 
confusion  within  the  ranks.” 

Over  a  period  of  four  years,  Dr.  Spindler  has  col¬ 
lected  data  from  hundreds  of  college  students,  ranging 
in  age  from  19  to  57  years,  mainly  graduates  in  pro¬ 
fessional  education  courses.  One  of  his  techniques 
was  to  require  the  student  to  write  a  brief  paragraph 
describing  his  conception  of  the  “Ideal  American  Boy.” 
A  sentence-content  analysis  revealed  these  desirable 
features  of  character,  ranked  from  highest  number  of 
mentions  to  lowest: 

He  should  be  sociable;  he  must  be  popular;  he  is  to 
be  well-rounded;  he  should  be  athletic  (but  not  a  star) 
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and  healthy;  he  should  be  ambitious  to  succeed,  and 
have  clear  goals;  he  must  be  considerate  of  others;  he 
should  be  a  clean-cut  Christian;  he  should  be  patriotic; 
and  he  should  demonstrate  average  academic  ability 
and  average  intellectual  capacity. 

The  implications,  says  Dr.  Spindler,  are  clear.  “The 
keynote  to  the  character  type  regarded  as  most  desir¬ 
able,  and  therefore  constituting  a  complex  of  values, 
is  balance,  outward-orientedness,  sociability,  and  con¬ 
formity  for  the  sake  of  harmony.”  Individuality  and 
creativity,  or  even  mere  originality,  are  not  stressed 
in  this  conception  of  values.  Here,  the  author  points 
out,  is  a  clear  indication  of  “the  fabric  of  the  value  pat¬ 
tern  that  I  believe  to  be  emerging  as  the  dominant 
core  of  the  social  character  values  in  American  cul¬ 
ture.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Freedom  and  Responsibility  in  the  American  Way  of  Life,  by 
Carl  L.  Becker.  Vintage  Books,  SOI  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 
139p.  Paper.  Index.  95c.  (General  subject:  the  moral  and 
social  requirements  of  freedom.  Important  book.) 


•  Student  Activitiea 


Keep  them  active  in  music!  urges  Arthur  L. 
Redner,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College.  Needed,  he  says, 
are  new  and  interesting  ideas  for  music  activities  in  Ae 
junior  high  school.  Some  of  his  suggestions: 

—Encourage  students  to  build  instruments.  Give 
shidents  a  chance  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  creat¬ 
ing  such  instruments  as  the  one-string  fiddle  or  a  set 
of  musical  glasses.  Make  sure  the  work  is  exploratory, 
however,  not  teacher-dominated. 

—Emphasize  the  “doing.”  Folk  dancing  may  lead  to 
pleasant  experiences  in  performing  folk  music.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  often  eager  to  play  guitars  or  accordians  or 
even  folk  instruments  brought  from  other  countries. 
“You  may  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  talent  hidden  in 
apparent  indifference  to  your  kind  of  music.” 

—Stress  creative  activities.  One  enterprising  young 
teacher  encouraged  his  class  to  write  ( and  sing! )  melo¬ 
dies  which  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to  set  their  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  to  music.  “It  was  amusing  to  see  how 
26438  sounded  as  scale  degrees,  and  how  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  melody  changed  by  transposing  certain  num¬ 
bers  up  or  down  an  octave.” 

—Hold  music  assemblies.  At  least  once  a  month  get 
together  and  sing  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Let  the  stu¬ 
dents  select  many  of  the  songs.  “In  one  school,  the 
symphony  orchestra  presents  concerts  two  or  three 
times  a  year  during  assemblies,  and  the  conductor 
makes  it  an  opportunity  to  teach  music-literature  to 
the  entire  student  body.” 

Mr.  Redner’s  article  appears  in  Dec.  Midland 
Schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Music  in  Education.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y. 
27.  335p.  $3.  (Report  from  the  International  Conference  on 
the  Role  and  Place  of  Music  in  the  Education  of  Youth  and 
Adults,  Brussels,  June- July  1953.) 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


Pupils  must  think  a  problem  through  if  they 
are  to  be  challenged,  believes  Clyde  E.  Bums.  “Tradi¬ 
tionally,  industrial-arts  teachers  have  depended  on  the 
demonstration  as  a  means  of  conveying  information 
to  their  pupils.  The  teacher  demonstrates  how  a  job 
should  be  done,  asks  those  who  do  not  understand  to 
raise  their  hands,  and,  when  no  hands  appear,  con¬ 
siders  his  lesson  well  taught.”  But  unfortunately,  a 
youngster  wants  to  display  his  intelligence,  not  his 
ignorance. 

Needed,  says  Mr.  Bums,  is  a  “developmental  demon¬ 
stration.”  What  is  the  difference  between  the  develop¬ 
mental  demonstration  and  the  traditional  demonstra¬ 
tion?  An  example: 

Suppose  a  pupil  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
smoothing  the  end  grain  on  a  board.  The  teacher 
might  show  the  approved  procedure  of  planing  part 
way  across  from  the  two  edges  of  the  board,  using  a 
block  plane.  He  might  show  the  dangers  of  planing 
toward  an  edge.  “Generally,  pupils  are  passive  in 
this  instmctional  procedure,  and  the  uninterested  pu¬ 
pil  —  the  one  who  sees  no  need  for  present  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  information  —  gains  very  little.” 

In  a  developmental  demonstration,  however,  the 
board  would  be  placed  in  a  vise  and  suggestions  called 
for.  Such  ideas  as  sanding,  using  a  wood  file  or  rasp, 
and  planing  with  various  planes  would  be  presented. 
Pupils  making  the  suggestions  would  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  results  of  their  proposals  and  the 
class  would  evaluate  each  method.  The  end  result: 
pupils  not  only  possess  the  information,  but  now  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  information  was  derived. 

Mr.  Bums’  article  appears  in  Dec.  School  Shop. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Industrial  Arts  Woodworking,  by  John  L.  Feirer.  Chas.  A. 
Bennett  Co.,  Peoria  3,  III.  3l7p.  Index.  $2.96.  (Stressed;  stu¬ 
dent  motivation.  For  junior  high  and  high  school  levels.) 


•  Adult  Education 


What  people  seel(,  know,  and  feel  changes 
with  education.  Both  formal  education  and  the  kind 
of  education  which  takes  place  in  a  process  of  com¬ 
munity  improvement  are  concerned  with  making  peo¬ 
ple  different,  Cyril  O.  Houle,  U.  of  Chicago,  told  the 
fifth  annual  conference  of  the  Adult  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  St.  Louis.  “In  formal  education  programs 
we  move  from  the  acquisition  of  new  skills  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  then  to  new  attitudes.  In  community  develop¬ 
ment,  however,  the  process  begins  with  evoking  new 
attitudes,  then  knowledge  and  skills.” 

Adult  education  can  contribute  much  toward  chang¬ 
ing  people  in  desirable  ways,  enabling  them  to  achieve 
the  freedom  and  release  which  comes  from  the  capa¬ 
city  to  cope  with  their  problems.  “In  community  de¬ 
velopment  we  capitalize  on  individual  interest  to  build 
character,  leadership,  attitudes,”  Dr.  Houle  pointed 
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out.  “People  are  then  able  to  discover  on  their  own 
the  things  they  need  to  know.” 

The  techniques  of  adult  education  directed  toward 
community  development  hold  promise  of  helping  re¬ 
lease  that  “energy  of  local  freedom”  which  is  a  local 
capacity  to  do  things. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

Help  for  aecidents  or  illness  in  the  classroom 
comes  from  a  flip  chart  prepared  by  the  Colorado  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  School  Health.  Hung  on  the 
classroom  wall,  the  chart  becomes  a  quick  reference 
for  teachers  to  use  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  guide  is  in  two  sections.  Part  one,  entitled 
“Recommended  Procedures,”  is  intended  to  help  school 
authorities  in  working  out  general  policies  which  their 
particular  school  will  follow  in  caring  for  emergencies. 
The  guide  lists  principles  on  which  such  policies 
should  be  based,  but  leaves  details  to  local  school  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Second  part  of  the  guide  contains  actual  suggestions 
for  handling  such  individual  emergencies  as  burns  and 
nosebleed.  Purpose  here  is  to  assist  teachers  in  giving 
prompt  and  suitable  first-aid  care  with  a  maximum  of 
efficiency  and  a  minimum  loss  of  staff  time. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Elements  of  Healthful  Living,  by  Harold  S.  Diehl.  McGraw- 
Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  36.  357p.  Index.  $4.50.  (New 
third  edition.  New  tables,  charts,  graphs,  data,  illustrations. 
Reading  suggestions  and  discussion  questions  revised.) 

Soccer  Illustrated,  by  Frank  F.  DiClemente.  A.  S.  Barnes,  232 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  204p.  Index.  $3.  (Fundamentals  and 
techniques  clearly  explained.) 


•  Audio-Visual _ 

New  program  of  TV  teaching  is  underway  in 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  A  direct  TV  link  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  Idaho  State  College  and  classrooms  in 
eleven  public  schools.  Now  possible:  one  teacher  can 
instruct  as  many  as  300  pupils  at  the  same  time. 

Several  types  of  educational  programs  are  being 
tried  on  the  new  closed  circuit  system.  As  a  begin¬ 
ning,  specialized  teachers  who  formerly  traveled  from 
school  to  school  conducted  televised  lessons  in  health, 
art,  music,  and  speech  correction. 

Visual  aids  such  as  films  and  slides  are  also  shown 
on  the  24-inch  screens  in  the  special  classrooms  set 
aside  for  TV  teaching.  This  means  a  single  film  li¬ 
brary  can  be  set  up  in  the  television  studio,  money 
formerly  spent  on  films  and  equipment  can  now  be 
used  to  enlarge  the  library. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educational  Screen,  Dec.  1955.  Entire  issue.  64  E.  Lake  St., 
Chicago  1,  III.  $1.  (Special  issue:  Blue  Book  of  Audio-Visual 
Materials.  Answered:  What  audio-visual  materials  have  been 
made  available  in  the  past  year?  and  Where  can  you  get  them?) 
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iVetr  Classroom  ^Material 


Vocational  Counseling  Gets  Help  .  .  .  from 
Vocations  for  Boys,  by  Harry  Dexter  Kitson  and 
Edgar  Morgan  Stover.  Revise  edition  offers  real¬ 
istic  view  of  labor  conditions,  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  professions,  arts,  and  trades.  Harcourt, 

Brace,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  Biblio.  361p. 

$3.75. 

Science  Book  for  The  Very  Young  ...  is  Now 
I  Know,  text  by  Julius  Schwartz,  pictures  by  Marc 
Simont.  Explains  sounds,  sights,  feelings  which 
may  cause  fear  in  children.  Whittlesey  House,  330  I 
W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  $2.  , 

Free  Catalog  for  Audio-Visual  Teachers  .  .  . 
lists  filmstrips  and  records  for  elementary  and 
high  schools.  Among  new  sets:  “Man  and  Meas¬ 
ures,”  “Your  World/’  “History  of  Western  Art.” 
Request  1955-56  Audio  Visual  Aids  from  Filmstrip 
House,  15  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.  36. 

Problems  of  Democracy  are  Reviewed  ...  in  i 
series  of  five  films  from  Edward  R.  Murrow’s  See  I 
It  Now.  Selected:  “Peaceful  Assembly  and  Free  = 
Speech”;  “Segregation  In  Schools”:  “National  Se¬ 
curity  Versus  Individual  Rights”;  “The  Fifth 
Amendment  and  Self-Incrimination”;  “The  Con¬ 
duct  of  Congressional  Investigations.”  Write  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill.  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36. 

Two  “Fun"  Books  for  Classroom  Use  .  .  .  Fun 
Around  the  World  tells  a  story  from  each  U.  N. 
country  .  .  .  gives  game,  toy  or  recipe  typical  of 
each  countty.  Hobby  Fun  Book  contains  instruc¬ 
tions  for  science,  art  projects.  Both  from  Seahorse 
Press,  Pelham,  N.Y.  $1  ea. 

How  American  English  Developed  ...  is  an¬ 
swered  in  Our  Language:  The  Story  of  the  Words 
We  Use,  by  Eloise  Lambert.  Included:  history  of 
word  changes,  derivations,  regional  differences.  Jr. 
high  level.  Lothrop,  Lee,  Shepard,  419  4th  Ave., 

N.Y.  16.  $3. 

Insight  Into  Scientific  Research  ...  is  provided 
in  a  new  film.  Seifriz  on  Protoplasm  shows  meth¬ 
ods  of  collecting  protoplasm  and  its  reaction  to 
stimuli.  Study  guide  on  request.  Educational  Film 
Library,  345  E.  46th  St..  N.Y.  17. 

Easy-to-Produce  Plays  for  First-Graders  .  .  . 
are  found  in  It’s  Time  to  Give  a  Play,  by  Janette 
Woolsey  and  Elizabeth  Hough  Sechrist.  Stressed: 
simplicity  of  scene  and  costume.  Of  special  inter¬ 
est:  plays  for  handicapped.  Macrae  Smith  Co., 

225  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Penna.  $3.^. 

Difficulties  of  The  Slow  Reader  ...  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  Operation  ABC,  novel  for  teen-agers  by 
James  L.  Summers.  Story  may  help  other  slow 
readers  face  their  problem.  From  Westmiaster 
Press,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Penna. 

$2.75. 

Man’s  Dedication  to  an  Ideal  ...  is  subject  of 
two  new  biographies.  Isaac  Newton,  by  Harry 
Sootin,  includes  early  life,  schooling,  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  success.  Booker  T.  Washington,  by 
Shirley  Graham,  tells  of  the  educator’s  struggle  for 
learning,  founding  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  Both 
from  Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  8  W.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  18. 

Ea.:  $2.95. 
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